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c ONSAN is the name of a Korean town of perhaps 
7 15,000 people in the southern part of the province of 
‘South Han-kyeng and the port of northeastern Korea including 
jally the provinces of Kangwon, South and north Ham- 
Usyeng. The treaty port used to be known by Gensan and Yuen- 
“san, but I was very glad to be ir formed that Wonsan, the pame 
bof the native town was becoming the one recognised ss proper. 
We hope all friends will promptly drop Genean and Yuensan ana 
: the original and native term. Mrs. Bishop in “Korea 
and Her Neighbors” calls the Japanese settlement of ‘the treaty 
“the neatest, 1rimomest and most attractive town in all 
“-K ” Of the Kerean town which is built on both sides of a 
‘€ingle street, the buts iv some places being several deep she says 
‘%the smells were fearful, di:t abominable, and the quartity of 
‘wretched dogs and of pieces of bleeding meat blackening in the 
‘gun perfectly sickening. : 
é The port was opened to Japauese trade in 1880; three 
cyears later, on the 3d of Novernber, to all nations. The first 
Commissioner of Customs was Mr. F. W. Wright, 1882—18865, 
Mr. F. E. Creagh, 1885—1889; and the present incumbent, Mr. 
‘J. F. Oiesen, 1889—1898, who is also British Pro-consul of the 
‘port. The European cormmunity is small including the Customs 
staff, a representative of the Russian steam Navigation Company, 
three missionary families ard a bachelor- missionary of the 
Korean Itinerant Mission, in-a!l only about thirty people. The 
Japanese residents seem ‘to bave the town im excellent shape. 
There is a Chainber cf Commerce, a community hospital where 
patients are treated and fed for ten sen a day; aschoul with 
several teachers, the 18th Bank Limited; a Buddhist temple 
which among other: things rings the time, and the anomalous 
‘Japanese barracks. ot as a Pe. Se pk fee a eee 
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_” “Mr. Oiesen whose valuable “Notes on Trade in Wonsan” 
we publish this month, has a u.ost interesting account of tlie 
town, the sarrounding country and its resources, in the customs 
*“Decennial Repurts 1882—91” to which I called his atte:.tion. 
He gave me a copy saying as he did so- he had read tl.e paper 
over again and had no changes to make. I can do the readar 
no greater service than to quote the whole of this description. 
“About midway along the Kastern coast lies Yunghing Bay, 
also called Broughton Bay, after the English navivator who first 
entered it in 1797—a superb natural harbour, in the south-west 
corner of which is situated the port of Wonsan. This magnifi- 
cent bay, with its northern arm, known as Port Lazareft, covers 
an area of fally 40 square miles, affording room: for a goodly 
ortion of the world's navies. Itis thoroughly sheltered fiom 
everyquarter by mountains and high promontori s, and the gap 
is. well guarded by a number of islands. It is easy cf entrance; 
has an average depth of 6 to 1z fathoms, witb good holding 
ground; and it.is free from ice in winter, notwithstanding the 
severe cold... Emptying into it are numercus streams, f 
which, or from the natural springs that abound, iiay be ob 
tained excellent fresh water eupplies. In the plain and valleyg 
surrounding the bay area great many villages and five or six 
towns of some importance. The largest of these is Wonsan, 
with a population estimated at 15,000. | 
“The town Wonsan, like most Corean towns, is com 
of an unattractive-looking cullection of low, ugly bous¢s, inter- 
sected by narrow end noisome alleys; but it is set in a most 
eharming landscape, The houses are buddled together on both 
sides of the high road which runs from Seoul to the frontier, 
along a fringe of beach stretching beneath pine-clad bluffs, above 
and beyond which, again, rises a wa'l of mountains whose tops 
are covered with snow from October to May. Winding valleys 
open out on all sides, and the glimpses of these, with the frown- 
ing hills in tine background, together with the wooded headlands 
and promontories surrounding the broad waters of the bay, and 
the sea beyond, combine to form an ever-changing series of 
delightfully picturesque views. Indeed, the scenery of this re- 
gion would not suffer by comparison with that of many places 
erjoying an established 1enown. Within a couple of days’ 
journey fiom the port are to be found numerous spots of un- | 
que stiooed grandeur and beauty, and around many of these clus- 
tera wealth of historical ussociations and legendary lore. From 
this neighbourhood sprang the kings of ancient Kora:, ard, 
agaiv, it gave birth to the reigning house of Chosen. About 20 
iles rom Wonsan is a large monastery, called Sak-wang-se 
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(2-5 =F), which was erected 'y the first king of Chosen on 
the spot where—just 500 yea:s ago—he received the divine 
nissage to rule that has desc«; led upon his progeny to the 
rresent Jay. Here he bad sper't his early years in meditation, 
study, and preparation. Many of the magnificent trees which 
embower the temple buildings, where they lie enshrined in an 
imposing cleft of the bills. are si! to have been planted by the 
hands of the founder; ‘and here. in a building by itself, which is 
open to no subject save the duly qualified attendant, are prée- 
served his regalia and robes ofstate. Not far distant, at Yong- 


heng (7k BB). are the graves. of bis ancestors, and elsew herer 
in secluded spots of great naturul beauty, are the tombs of other 
members of the royal buuse. pid 


“The port of Wonsan iasitnted in the southernmost corner 


ofthe province of Hamkyeng ( ), but a large part of its 
twade is carried on with the clos'y-adjoining provinces of Pyengs 


an Gh qr) and Zanowon (71. JRA), neither of which has a 
port open to Foreign trade * ‘I'tie three provinces named form 
the northern half of the kinglom As to the numbcr of the 
population, it would be extremely hazardous, with the present 
very in:perfect knowledge of th+ country, to venture upon even 
a mere guess. It has been variously estimated at from 2,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000; but the total absence of data renders any 
estimate practically worthless, The physical character, climate 
and natural products of all thres proviuces are yery similar. 
Mountainous as is the whole of Korea, there can be little doubt 
that this section ‘s fairly pre-eminent in that respect. A more 
bewildering tangle and jumble of hills and peaks, and of crag 
upon crag, than here mest the eye in every direction conld scarce- 
ly -be imagined. More especially is this the case in Hzmkyeng 
and Kangwor. In Pyengao the valleys broaden out and the 
hills hecome lower and less frequent, yielding room to the Ta- 
tong River and its numerous tributaries, as well as leaving more 
space for agriculture, | oe 
“Among these mountains range a multitude of wild ani- 

mals— tigers, leopards, bears, wolves, foxes, and badgers. Hogs 

deer, and hares are not uncon.mon in the lower hills, notwithe- 
standing the precarious existence they must lead with such vora- 
cious re'ghbors as those just mentioned; and in the extreme north 
of Hamkyeng ate still found the large deer whose budding borns 
are so extravagantly prized in the C inese pharmacopoeia—an 
honour which is rapidly bringing about the extinction of thig 
noble animal, as the enormous price of the young horns causeg 


*This was true then, but Chinampo has been opened since, 
IMPERFECTION IN ORIGINAL ) 
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the bucks. to be. persistently and mercilessly — huntet- dewa,, 
Great Numbers of sablés, ermine, and otters are trapped im the 
liighlands of Northern Hamkyeng. It would not be to the pe 
pose liere, even if the requiste knowledge weré at comman 
enu'nerate the multitude of birds met with on hill or plain, other 
than such asin some way contribute directly tothe reeds of 
tnan. Gaine birds are seen in considerable variety and great 
numbers. Pheasarts are extremely plenitiful,as was seen dur- 
ing the present winter, when driven in by'an unusually heavy 
fall of snow early in the season, innun.erable coveys of theur 
could be observed running or flying ainongst the bous: s, rodst- 
ing ‘iti trees where people were passit.g close by, and acting al 
tnost like taine fowls, until the eager chase made caused them: 
to be more circumspect. Large troops of the turkey bustard’ 
oe frequently seen, but it is a shy and’ excessively wary bird, 
and, ee ntly, seldem bagged. Snipe appear in Augu%, 
and September; the water-hen, pigeons, and plover are common} 
il are occasionally seen; and partridges are plentiful in the 
north, although somewhat rare here. Lut the quantity of wild 
enh which in spring aid.autumn crowd the waters of every: 
t, strean, and lagoon is truly astonishing, and is calculated 
to hil the s uls of sporismen with an incontrollable impulse to 
emuabter ; myriads of swans, geese, ducks, and teal will then. 
uc the. sky and rend the air with clamour should their fav-. 
woarite haunts be invaded. Of other birds possessing some con. 
mercial value may be mentioned a large eagle, whose tail feathers 
are so much tancied by Chinese for waking fans tbat a singlé 
= if well marked,, will often realise irom $20 to $50; and, 
litle egret, whose spray-like plames are bighly valued. 
= . “While. on - this, ‘Subject it may be mentioned tuat many. 
8 are ardent aes of the chase and past inasters if}. 
falconry, Daring antumn and winter bunting 
parties constanjly scour the hills, usiig with great effect trained, 
rch and dogs which have been tanght to beat up the game, 
or “ the inttep id bo hunters, whose high courage and’ 
hty: deeds have be n extolled by native and foreign writ- 
pe it would seem that both their numbers and deeds have 
been much overrated. By far the greater number of tigers 
killed are caught, in traps. 
“The sea literally teeins with legions of fisb; but toil, bard- 
sbi ips, and danger, inseparable from a fisherman’s life, are not to 
taste of the leisure-loving Korean, and hence it is that this 
rich domain is almost untouched. The whales, black-fish, 
sharks, und seals, which abound on the coast, are left to fatten 
oh the multitudes of salmon, ¢ , tai, haddock, whiting, ribbon~ 
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fish, herrings; sardines, ‘and mirumerable other tribéa that crow? 
fhe waters at various seasons." Only along.a small stretch of 
thé north-east coast, which is visited by a kind of haddoek called 


By tié Natives Myeng-tai (WAAR), is there any déep-sea fishing 
worthy of the name. The hauls made of? this feb" niust be 


énormous, a8 ‘tuay be judged from’ the fact that’ in’ 1890” ovet 
73,00U* pictile of the dried product were broaght ‘to’this plaice 
for shipment to'Fusun and Chemulpo, while at the same, tine 
loiig trains of pack-ponies loaded witt the fish were incessantly 
passing on the highway to the capital. Iv other ‘placs, here 
and there along the beach, ‘are sét out traps or weirs, The catch- 
ée# in these consist chi-fly of herrings,‘ flounders, sprats, and 
other fry. For the rst, the supply of fresh fish is in the rmaiti 
derived from the muddy bottom of inland waters, and is there- 
fore, a8 4 rale, most unsavcury. Salmon is caught’ by damming 
the streams after the fish have run up, and great quantities are 
then speared or taken in drag-nets. When-in season a large 
ealmon is sold for about ten sen. Shell fish are also plentiful. 
tysters of exceller.t quality form a staple article of food in 
\. inter, a8 do also clans, and spider-cra's of gigantic size.’ 
‘The Methodist und Presbyterian Boards and the Korean 
tinerant Band have religions work in Wonsan. Dr W. B. 
ceGill is the firstand thus faronly representative of tlie Metho- 
dist’ Mission. Fle went to Wonsan in the fall of 1892 and be- 
fan the erection of a ‘dispensary building: In the jollowing 
spring Mrs. McGill made the overland trip from S2oul, haviug 
we doubt rot the distinction of being the first foreign woman to” 
Nave made 'the long and trying journey. Dr. McGill! is a tireles¥’ 
worker, successful in his profession; -known all over that part of 
the conntry, the largest bookseller inthe missionary <bidy, ¢. ¢. 
direct sales to the people and rot by proxy—and be ‘ads in the 
record of receipts from the patients he treats. For over a year 
past his totals averaged nearly a hundred yen‘a month and that 
aside from his salary a3 medical officer: of the port—a record 
confirming. what wé sail in our, last’ article when writing of 299 
dispensary under Dr. Irvin at Fusan. . 
~ . It was smy. good fortune to have an opportunity to ace 
compavy Dr..MrGill.to one of bis preaching places some fifteen 
miles up theaountains.: On the way we turned aside from the 
yoad to see three mente whom Scriptures were given last sum- 
mer. == at first refused to receive them but consented aftar 
_ Dr: McGill naturally was desirous to see how 
the» way side turned out for be met the men in 


$ 73,000 also; value $477/393 export. Inland and Seoul con. 
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the road. One of the men was the teacher of the village and as 
it was the great fifteenth of the Eighth moon and the autumnal 
sacrifices had to be made as well as so ial calls exchanged, this 
teacher of the youth of this place had gone to the house of a 
friend to call and enjoy a social cup of wine. He returned oefier 
a few minutes and from the solitary box which made up the 
furniture of the eight foot square room, drew, out the book 
given him by Dr. McGill last summer It was a copy of Mat- 
thew’s Gosrel in Chinese, He had read it, and bis friend with 
him bad read it and I think studied it more than the teacher 
himself. They professed to believe and when invited to the 
service in Wonsan the next Sabbath they came five or six miles 
end enrolled themselvis as adherents of the new faith. 

We continued our journey tbro rice fields bending under 
the rich harvest waiting for the sickle. across clear, sparkling 
streams of water, passed hainlets nestlei in picturesque nooks 
at the foot of hills, Tie doctor beguiled the hours with stories 
of bis own adventure or reminiscences. At one place he pointed 
out where a Christian .with more zeal than discretion entered a 
shrine and when he emerged the building was in flames to the 
surprise of Dr.. McGill and the cons‘ernation of the farmers. On 
being taken sharply to task for his vandal spirit, be replied ine 
differently: “The pape and shreds of cloth were very dry and 
all burned readily; that the shrine represented a useless supersti- 
tion, of which no doubt was true but gave him no right to set fire 
to the place, By mid-afternoon our course lay along the bed of 
one of those numerous and beautiful mountain streams for 
which Korea is justly farrous It comes down, as Southey 
tells us the cataract of Lodore does: : 

Thro the wood-shelter. 
Among crags in its flurry, 
Helter-skelter, 


Hurry-scurry, 
* . + * * 


A sight to delight in, 


By five o'clock we reached our destination—a small moun- 
tain village with the oniy recommendation of pure air and fresh 
water. Dr. McGill without-any delay ‘commenced the exam 
nation of candidates for baptism. They were fine men, vege- 
tarians, had come from the capital of the province-:some ten or 
more years ago ard were living in this secluded spot in hope-of 
fulfiliment of a prophecy. They first beard the story of. the 
Saviour at the dispensary in Wonsan; brought home books; the 
villagers all read them or more bad them read, and thus they 
became interested in the salvation of their souls, 
Here again the leader of this little company of believers wag 
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the village schoolmaster to whose house we repaired and whose 
hospitality we enjoyed, after paying for our meals lest we might 
bea burden to mm. For three bours we were efgaged in ex- 
amining the applicants, some if not most of whom had attended 
services for two or more years. Their testimony was clear and 
their k: owledge of Scripture exact tho not very extensive. 

.. Daring the meeting dinner wasserved. . It consisted of boiled 
millet and potatoes mixed and the usual Korean dishes intended 
as a support of the main one, The room was poorly lighted by 
an oil dip so‘ne distance removed, so that I could not discern 
what waz set before us. I think it is Mr. Gale who once said 
boiled millet: was like so much saw-dust in hot water and is 
equally hard to get down. A scant finner, the long walk 
up the valley, the cool and invigorating airand the dim light en- 
abled me to eat the millet potato m xture with something of a 
relish and I fancy if any of my brethren have difficulty in mak- 
ing the thing gv down they might d-crease the dinner and in- 
crease the distance up the valley. If this fails, then everyt ing 
is lost and other food must be provided or fasting indulzed in, 

Mr. M. C. Fenwick, the pioneer Protestant missionary to 
Incate in Wonsan is at present the only member of the Kor-an 
liunerant Band. He has the best mission site in the place and 
is a skillful and successful borticulturist and fruitist. | 

Tne Northern Presbyterian Mission has two families in 
Worsan. Their compound is oa the spur ofa bill and com- 
mards a superb view of the bay and the coast. It is no wonder 
that in such a delightfal place and in a home such as this Mr. 
Gale, well and favorably known to the readers of this magazine, 
has given us his, we will not be betrayed into saying interest- 
ing, but very usefal ‘‘Grammaticl Forms” and his peerless Un- 
abridged Dictionary of the Korean language, to say nothing of 
the translation work he has done, both of Scripture ard of tract. 
Mr. Swallev, a Presbyterian itinerant wbo has pierced farther 
north into Korea than any of his brethern, likewise lives in 
Wonsan and spends almost his whole time in the.country, 

The traveller from Wonsan to Seoul is usually given the 
choice of the longer or shorter route,—the latter is the popular 
one with the grooms especially if you pay them for the whole 
journey ina lumpsum. Dr. McGill, however, desired me to 
accornpany him to another place where he had been ard where 
the people professed some interest in the Christam religion. We 
left bis bome on the 3d of October. The weather was glorious, 
Our course was over the Old Man’s Pass, No /n/chi, ten miles to 
the west of the port. We had dinner at the foot of this pass and 
at two began the ascent. It was a hard steady climb for twa 
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twurs'until We reached the top.» About two-thirds up the’pasé 
wwe found the path widened and the groun’ covered with large 
stone'sla! s. The story given by the natives says there wus oncé 
ipon a time ap old man without sons to sacrifice. to his departed 
Spirit or to bless the world. He felt an earnest desire to serve 
his generation so as to be remembered by succeeding generations 
He therefore spent hs days in. repairing the path up this pass. 
It'is, bowever, not hard to sce that the slabs could never havé 
‘eeu placed there by one man. How the came to be called 
by the name given to it I was not able to learn. At the top on 
the nght side as you ascend from the eide towards Wonsan is a 
a#quare stone fort, possibly fifteen feet high, in the dilapidated 
eondition the traveller expects to find buildings belonging to the 
government. «— ht a 
: « The descent on the west side is ;ossibly less steep. Here 
+he Imchim river bas its source. Herein the inonntains and its 
headwaters; a small rill; it creeps thro the moss, and down 
thro the meadow and the glades. On its sides are hi'ls, some 
well wooded, others cultivated almost to the top at an angle of 
fully forty five degrees, The river is a beautiful mountain stream 
an4 our course fullowed it fora hundred miles or more. [ 
crossed it and recrossed it a dozen times, or o!ltener the last time 
being near the magistracy of I-chun, nivety-five miles froni 
Seoul. I was toki by the ferry mau that boats came up as far 
as that place but did not go any farther. After making thé 
shortcut thro I-chun I again touched the river some eight or 
teh miles further down. Here at the foot of rapids we cami 
upon a fleet of seven flat-bottomed boats. They had come up 
from Chang-dan and the men infermed me they could not go 
up higher. Whether they could in the rainy season I cannot 
tell; surely they could not when I saw thew. : 

+ The information about distances given me bv the natives 
on this journey wa3 most unsatisfactory. It is probably correvt 
to say. that boats ascend the Imchin above Chang-dan, a ‘diss 
tance, of from ninety to a hundred miles, ‘The rive: isa-beaa- 
tiful strean of clear blue. water, too shallow for small steam- 
ers even, and there are too many rapids for any but the. flat 
bottonied native craft. The scenery along the whole course as 
far as I came is wild, rugged, and.in some places awe-inspiring. 
The valleys are usually fertile tho not thickly settied. is 
- After four and a half days of hard mountain travel, we 
came to the “big road” between Seoul and Wonsan ‘where we 
could again get something to eat. The distance travelled. was 
sabout two bundred miles: 
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NOTES ON THE TRADE OF WONSAN. 


HE trade of Wonsan during the last decade has, on the 

whole, advanced steadily, with the vesult that its value 

has more than doubled, as will be seen from the following com- 

parative table which bas been drawn up from the customs sta- 
t stics for the years 1883 and 18)7:— 


—— 


TRADE WITH FOLEIGN COUNTRIES. 


_........ 


Exports. - Total Imports 
Year Imports Gold Vierc handize and Exports _ 
Dollars Dollars Dollars + Dollars 
1888 745,902| 121,221; 676,228 1,543,351 
1897 | 4,559,11;| 571,849] 985,045] $116,011 
TRADE WITH KOREAN TREATY PORTS, TOTAL 
fotal Imports}|. VALS 
Year Imports Exports and Exports Oe TRAOS 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1888 263,645| 211,530) 475,175 2,018,426 
1897 349,722 595,161 964,883|| 4,080,894 


Be 


The growth has, how: ver, been one of volume rather than 
variety, the leading articles cf trade remaining to-day practically 
identical with those of ten years ago. Now, as then, exports 
are in the main merely raw products, and imports principally — 
such goods us minister to the barest ordinary necessitics of life. 
If this way the backward habits and exceedingly simple wants 
of the people are incidentally illustrated. 

Thus of the total value of foreign imports in 18.7 no less 
than $1,208,009, or 72 per cent, represented material for cloth- 
ing, and of this amount cotton goods alone absorbed $992,000, 
and cotton waddimg $145,000, leaving but $52,000 for silk 
goods and $19,C00 for grasscloth to make up the finer raiment | 
of the more luxurious. Aud of the remaining 28 percent of 
value 6 per cent were taken up by metal, principally iron for 
agricultural implements, and copper and tin for kitchen ~ 
utensils; 5 per sent for kerosene ot! to help dispel the hereto- 
fore unbroken gloom of Korean nights; 4 per cent for salt to 
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preserve the indispensable national Kimchi (Sauerkraut); and 
1 percent for matches to keep the equally national pipe per- 
petually alight. Woen, further, 2 percentare deducted for 
straw bags used in packing expgrt produce, and 5 per cent for 
the drinks, smok-s, edibles, wearing apparel, building material 
ete , used by alien residents, there is left barely 5 per cent, or 
Bay $80,000, to cover the demands of a ponvniation of -everal 
millions for other foreign necessaries than those vau.ed, and 
luxurics such a8 tortois2-shell hairpins (forthe men,) ribbons, 
braids, silk cords and vther willinery (also for the men, for 
tliey are dandies,) pocket iirrors (likewise for the men.) soap, 
suzar anid worm tablets. The value of tne soap imported was, 
by the way only $529, and it is a question whetber much ot it 
was for Korean consumption. But then it is only fair to point 
out that the home-made iye is sufficiently efficacious to cleanse 
atiythi..g but a tarnished reputation, 

Among native imports the le ding place was taken -by- 
foodstafis,—rice, isuillet and wheat together standing or 
$117,000. Jtut here agaiv cotton goods came into prounnence . 
with a valueof $/2,00). Ap-it fiom these, however, pap-r— 
the native ®: abstitute for window o| ass—was the only article of 
Korean provenance whose value excseded $10,00). 

To pay for the goods received the principal! article of c xpors 
hae hitherto been the gold taken from alluvial minesin this 
and the neighbour.ng provinces. The amount of gold ceclared 
for shipment lias of recent years ranged close upou one million 
dollars anuually. Dat not so far bebind in point of value come 
fishery products, of wich the export in 1897 aggregated : 
$6-0,000. And when it ia :ealised whas enormous quantities of 
dried fish are tii-en direct from the coast for inland consumption 
the sea isa greater source o! wealth to the country than its niuch- 
talked-of gold mines. ‘Tis, too, in spite ofthe fact that very 
little but inshore fishing is done. The export staples which 
ranked next in importance in the returns for '897 were beang 
$334,010, hemp cloth $79,000, hides $33,000, and tobacco. 
$11,000. 

_ Taking again the years 1888 and 1897 for compariscn, the 
revenue hus increased from $61,360 to $138,990, and the ship- 
ping employed in the trade irom 44 vessels with a total of 
41,808 tons to 2i4 vessels aggregating 115,497 tons. The preat 
increase in the number of vessels cleared is due to the develop- 
ment in recent years of coastwise traffic with non-treaty ports, 
carried on by S:nall steamers trading under special license, From. 
this tra‘lic the port has derived and will continue to reap much - 
“ot For, 1 this mountaiuous country, devoi | of navigable; 
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yivers, the cost of overland transport becomes prohibitive heyond 
a lunited radius, while with reasonable steamer freighis gcods 
can be marketed to or from any place along the whole extensive - 
coastline. 

Grave forebodings were at one tire entertained in some 
quarters that the opening of Pyeng-yang (Chinnamyc) would 
fatally injure the trade ofthis yort. The event, however, lis 
proved the needlessness of alarm on that score. It is true-that 
a large trade which was formerly done here w.th Pyengan-do bas 
been deflected to Chinnampo since 1394, when steam navigation 
. began there, But this loes has been more than countervailed 
- by the development of coastwise traffic menuoned above. ‘Ibe 
future of the port is safe enough, and further expan ion cf trade 
is well assured, but it will continue to be gradual until the ap- 
parently abundant resources of coal, copper, iron, gold and other 
yoinerals are scientifically worked. Pon 
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NONGA, CHINJOO’S BRAVE WOMAN. 


HILE America was still covered with her primeval forests 
ani peopled by her silent red men, the Japa’ ese had 
cast greedy eyes upon their hermit neighbor to the west. Hither 
from love of conquest or with a desire to secure a high way to 
China they inade mammoth preparations,. See ked and 
in violation of treaty mghts they s2ntan army (so the Koreans 
say) which suddenly attacked Korea all unprepared for war. 
A peace loving people who stay at hone and want every one 
else to do the saine could make no stand against the ferocious 
bands of islanders who sudJenly burst upon them, Roosed 
fron ber morning calm by noise and blood, the nation’s strength 
was vanqgiished, her armies scattered, her King a fugitive, 
ler province wasted, her women dishonere’, her cities in ruins, 
cause enouch for an eternal feud in unforgotten and unforgiven 
wrongs. Man had done all he could and nothing was left but 
the voluntary se f immolation of some of Korea’s daughters on 
the altar of the terrible war god. As in every other land when 
occasion demanded soi Korea women were fcund 1eady to 
give themselves for their homes and their country; at least so 
rons an hu.ble story, which has for its k cation the important 
city of Chinjoo in western Kyeng Sang Do, 
Iu the reign of the great NKorean King, who is known by 
the posthumous title of Sun Cho, in the year Im Chin (152), 
more than a hundred generals leadiog three million eight hun- 
dred thousand soldiers (.) were sent from Japan to Korea. They 
conquered thé whole nation, ruthlessly destroyed many beauti- 
ful cities, stripped the country of her wealth and her inbabitants, 
In the course of time they came to Cninjoo, the’ key of the 
west, where they destroyed and scatterei the inhabitants both 
inside and outside the two-walled city. When they had killed 
the chief Korean general, the city magistrate, and the chief of 
of police, and having no enemy now to fear, they went up for 
rest and enjoyment into the Chok Suk Farak (Jagge! Rock 
Pavilion). Being unable to cortain themselves for joy over their 
victories they gave themselves over to uncontrolled mirth border 


os 
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ing on unsoldi-trly license; they sported and drark wine, they 
sang their war songs and shouted their paeans of victory. In the 
moment of completest abandon a dazzlingly beautiful woman 
entered the open space below the pavilion and pro-nenading back 
and forth displayed her queenly charms. The chief Japanes> 
genera! saw her, and thinking her unrivalled among women, had 
her called. When she was seated before bim he asked, “Pray 
who are you, who fear'ess of swords and stones, ventures* to 
come a:nong us? Do you not know that you rre completely in 
our power?’ She replied, “Iam adancing girl of this city. 
My name is Nong. (Sc 2). My father, thro no fault of bis, 


was beaten to death by tiie magistrate, and up to the yresent 
time [ have been constantly unhappy becagse I could not get 
revenge on my family eremy, Now, unspeaxable pleasure, 
beyond my most extravagant expectations your lordsbip has 
come, and, by killing my enemy the city magistrate, satisfied 
my bighest wish, On that account I have come to see and 
thank you.” The general was not only wildly delighted by her 
well chosen words, but being seized with desire for her presence 
seated her by his side and gave ber wire that they might drink 
tcgether. When askei to dance for bim Nonga coyly replied, 
“Down in front of this pavilion the water and the rocis are 
«ightfally cool and the view is very fine.” The general more 
}icused with the victories of peace than those of war, led her by 
the hand and they descended tog: ther. Below the pavilion was 
a beautiful wide stieam, clear as crystal, and extending far up 
and down the valley. ‘lhe surface of the water, unbroken by a 
ripple, reflected the emerald green of the bordering veyetation 
and revealed in its clear depths the moving forms of shinirg 
fishes. Along the banks were pleasant cool boniders, as if 
forined fcr seats, and standing out into the water were strange- 
ly formed rocks as if to make biding places for the fish. Amidst 
them was one boulder taller than the rest, standing far up out 
‘of the water, flat on top, and broad enough for ten or more men 
to sit upon. Nonga led the general by a leap to the top of this 
-rock, Birds, grass, flowers .and water all combined to deligbt 
the senses and forgetful of all else the general gave himself up 
to the nl asures of the hour. 

Plying him with drink she sang a song and arose and 
danced to her music. Becoming more and more intoxicated he 
also arose and danced with her. Nonga, who had been awaiting 
the opportunity, rushed rapidly forward, and having seized him 
about the waist, dragged him with her into the deep water on 
the side farthest fromthe shore. The terrified Japanes> saw 
their general come up out of the water three or four times and 
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the last time it seemed as if he were on the point of climbing up 
_on to the rcck; but Nonga, clinging to her purpcse held him 
tiglitly around the waist until they were both drowned. 

When the war,was over a satang (house des'gned for the 
worship of the dead) was built in. Nonga’s memory in freut of 
the pavilicn, Each sming and autumn this brave act is ro- 
membered ond the city magistrate comes to wersbip at the 
shrine of Chinjou’s beautiful defender with sacrificial offerings. 
Thus Korea honors her heroes. 

From that time to this on the anniversary of the event the 
water becomes blvod red in order to. remind young Koreans of 
‘the brave deed of one who loved her peop'e better than her Jife. 
So ends the story. 

* * . * o . * * - oO * 

Nati nal legends keep alive the national spirit and some- 
times fan |e fires Of national animosities, Chinjoo is the cen- 
ter of one «| the most anti-foreign regions in Kyeng Sang province 
furnisbizig her full quota for Tong Hak, Righteous army, and 
other anti-foreign agitations, ard sometimes suffering severely 
hervelf from the rebe] bands who assemble there from the sur- 
‘roundin . districts. 

Directly in front cf the city of Chinjoo a little stream e:- 
larges into a broad open body of water Which nrght almostle * 
called a river. It is deep and clear, showing all the pebbles in . 
the blue depths below. A large rock with a flat sut'ace and 
precipitous sides, stan ling abruptly many feet out of the water 
and just far enough from the rocky shore to be reached by otie 


‘good leap, is the scene of the heroic tragedy of the above legend. 


‘Various inscriptions are seen upon the rocks along the shore, 
and up: n the surface of the rock which lent itself to help free 
Korea ion: ber enemies is carved the inscription, ‘Righteous 
“Reek.” A shrine to the water spirits stands near by on the 
shore On tiie tank above is an imposing paviliou with a fine 
outlook over the water, and near to this is a well kept Satang 
where the Chinjoo magistrate often comes to sacrifice to the 
spirit of this native heroine. 

Upon inquiry a little lad with the vivid imegination of 
youth, and to wvoin the fairy and spirit wold were still bright 
realities, tcld us that once a year the water became Llood red and 
hight-giving so as to illumine the inside of the pavilion above. 
A more matter of fact individual of the higher critic schoo!, who 


-not heing a native of Chin‘co had po keal traditions to defend, 


Rail “that the former radiance bad gradually disappeared during 
‘the passage of three hundred years, and that the only redness 
ow visible was caused by the mud which washed down from 
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the red hills alove the citv. At times also the clory of the set- 
ting sun or the brightness of the full moon bad power to turn 
the water into blood.” Who knows but what to the natives of 
Cainjeo the spirit of Nonga may speak in a language unintelligi- 
Lie to ct ie:s thro tos periodic brightness? 

It is ‘known that Korean women have playxd no unim- 
porter:t »art as bread winners in the battle for life. If such 
traditions as the ubove may be trusted their love for home and 
ecuntry has more’ than once helped to deliver Korea when ordi- 
nary meaus failed, A quite similar story to that of Nonga is 
told of Ky Wal Hyang (HJ SF) a woman of Pyeng Yongy 


who gaining the confidenCe of the chief Japanese general, be~ 
care the means of his deStruction, und 13 thus believed by Ko™ 
reans to have turned the tide of victory. Her story, somewhat 
similar to a cer:tain Jewish legend, might entitle ber to be called 
the Judith of Korea. History may not have identified the Holos 
femes whom ste destroyed, but the people believe legend 
rather than history. Vieked fiom the nine are n any legerds 
which show that all the v.ori'd’s akin, and prove tbat there are 
no hearts -vhich will not at times respond to the nsaster touch 
ef the sublimer passions, the love of home, of people, and of ne» 
t.ve | nd, furnish them nobler motives and he' p to make thém 
nobler ner. Let hin who would influence them for gocd not 
oppose the nat‘ona! and local feelings but strike these “cords of 
passion that thay may vibrate in unison with higher straizs. 
If | come this way again I will tell another story iliustrats 
ing Korean life and Leliets. 
RopERick Ranpoms. 
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A YEAR OF PROGRESS. * 


FT.\HE Korean Mission reports a year of wonderful blessing, 
The hearts of all have exultingly rejoiced at the reports 1e- 
ceived from all parts of the field. 

We ai thankful for the coming this year of Dr. Field, Miss 
Shields, Rev. and Mrs. Hunt, Dr. and Mrs. Johnson, Rev. and 
Mrs. Ross and Dr. Fish and for the safe return to us of Rev. and 
Mrs. Gifford, Rev. and Mrs. Gale, Rev. and Mrs. More, Rev, 
8S. A. Moffett. The ill health of Miss Strong necessitated her re- 
turn home on furlo. 

The year has been one of advance in nearly every part of the 
field and in most every line of work. Hundreds of miles of new 
territory have been touched and believers have come in by thou- 
sands. 

OF our schools from fourteen to sixteen are self-supporting, 
The girl’s school at Soul has made a decided advance in this 
direction, twelve pupils receiving partial support from par-nts or 
friends. Mrs. Irvin has held a successful night school for girl; at 
Fusan. During the year seven training classes have been held in 
Pyeng Yang, Seoul, and in the country; also one for women in 
Pyeng Yang city, the expenses of this class being met by the 
women of the Pyeng Yang city church. Over three hundre! have 
attended these classes. ()uvting from the “Pyeng Yang General 
Report,” “The value of the work of this class cannot be estimated. 
Its influence is felt throughout the whole station giving unity and 
spirit to the whole work. It is the evangelistic work fostered in 
these classes which carried into all the country churches has led 
to the formation of the many new groups of believcrs reported 
this year.” 

Twenty book rooms are reported in different fields. In the 
three dispensaries under the care of Dr. O. R. Avison, Dr. C. H. 
Irvin and Dr. J. Hunter Wells, 29,298 patients have been treated 


* “Narrative Report” read by Miss Whiting at the Annual Meeting of 
the Northern Presbyterian Misson last month. It summarizes the work of 
the mission during the year.—Eb. X. 2. 
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during the year. The medical work at Fusan is fully two-thirds 
self-supporting. The work at Pyeng Yan ng has been remarkable 
for its eye surgery. More than a score of blind people having 
been restored to sight. 

Of the thirty-five counties having a population of about a 
million aud a half assigned to the care of Worsan station, fourteen 
have been visited. For the greater part of the year, the whole 
care of this field rested upon Rev. W. L. Swallen. Four exten- 
sive trips have been made by lim and a distance of eighteen hun- 
dred miles travelled, reaching hitherto untouched fields in tie ex- 
treme north of Korea, He reports two new places of worship and 
a growing and very hopetul work in this district The Wonsan 
church while making no additions to its roll of baptized members 
has doubled in attevdance and given cause for rejoicing in the 
character of its Christians. Some of its members come regularly 
to church a distance of over ten miles. In the whole Wonsan 
field 13 adultsand four children were baptized and 22 catechumens 
received; 2,000 books and tracts were sold, halt of these in en- 
tirely new territory. 

Of the 57 counties having a population of about five anda 
half millions assigned to the care of Seoul station al) but four have 
been reached. A wonderfully i inspiring and rapidly growing work 
is reported in nearly all sections. In the Seoul churches 218 
adults and 61 children have been baptized and 272 catechumens 
added t» the rll. In the country districts under care of Seoul 
station, 239 adults and 11 children have been baptized and 222 
catechumens, received making a total for Seoul station of 457 
adults and 72 infants baptized, and 492 catechumens added to the 
roll. ‘Twenty-five new groups of believers have been added cur- 
ing the year. Over 90,000 tracts and books have been distributed. 

Of the 72 counties having a population of about three million 
assigned to the care of Fusan station 15 counties have been reached 
during the past year. ‘The work has been one of wide seed sow- 
ing, over 45,000 tracts having been distributed. In this field two 
adults were baptized, 17 catechumens added to the roll and one 
new place of worship added. 

Quoting from the “Pyeng Yang General Report,” “Of the 
54 counties having a population of between three and four miliions 
assigned tu the care of Pyeng Yung station, the gospel has been | 
preached in all but one.” “The Pye: g Yang city charch is en- 
tirely self-supporting.” “Seareely a Sabbath passes when one or 
more catechumens is not added to the roll.” “T'wo hundred and 
eighty-five dollars have been contributed for a new church build- 
ing,” the two now occupied being very much too small. 
In the North Pyeng An Province, “The work has doubled this 
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year.” In the South Pyeng An Province, northern circuit, “The 
work has more than duubled.” ‘With the money sent by the 
church of Tabriz, Persia, requesting that it be used in carrying 
the gospel to Koreans who had not yet heard of it, two Koreans 
were sent to preach in the eastern circuit of this province.” The 
work here is reported as growing. 

“In Whang Hai Province, eastern and western circuit, 45 
places have been visited, 151 adults baptized aad 455 catechumens 
enrolled.” In April Rev. G. Lee, and Rey. 8. A. Moffett started 
to visit all the outstations of this district, but after holding services 
every day, examining and baptizing scores of men and women and 
receiving hundreds of catechumens in thirty different places, they 
were forced to return jor a few day recuperation. In May they 
went back to the work and visited other thirty or more places, 
until again thoroughly exhausted, they had to return leaving some 
places unvisited and many catechumens unexamined. On the 
two trips they baptized 300 adults and five infants, and enrolled 
986 catechumens. ‘Twenty-four church buildings have been pro- 
vided this year by these Christians with assistance frum foreigners 
in only five instances. 

In the Pyeng Yang station, “The sale of Scriptures, tracts 
and hymn-books has been enormous and it was found impossible 
to supply the demand, the stock of many of the books having been 
exhausted faster than the press could supply them.’’ 

“The evangelistic work of the aa Pyeng Yang station for 
the year shows 57 new outstatious, 44 new church buldings, 697 
adult baptisms, and 2,319 catechumens received.”’ 

Verily, “What hath God wrought? Our hearts are full of 
thankfulness and praise to Him. And with the past as an earnest 
of what He will do here in the future, we go forward expecting 
at no very distaut day to take this whole land for Christ.” 


GEORGIANA E. W38ITING. 


SIN THE SQUEEZER. 


SIN THE SQUEEZER. . 


HE Koreans being capital story-tellers and much given to 
folk lore it is natural that in Korea where, during some 
periods—it would be untrue aud misleading to say at all ti:rnes,— 
the people have been grievously oppressed au! robbed by gov- 
ernors, magistrates and other officials put over them, they should 
have stories about how these thieving miscreants have been ex- 
posed and brought to punishment by those they have so cruelly 
and remorsely oppresse : and plundered. 

This very desireable result is. acc: rding to the stories, usual- 
ly brought about by sowe bumble individual, who by smart 
tricks and uncommon devices, often aided as well, by supernatural 
agents, gets the best of the roguish official and lays bare his mis- 
deeds to the bigh authorities »t the capital who of course, as 
the stories go, visit upon the mmsdoer the heaviest of penalties. 

On the other band the Koreans with characteristic and 
most commendable fairne-s have tales of bcw rascally officials 


have also by smart tricks and cunning expedients contrived to 


hoodwink or outwit the higher officials and to cover up their . 
evil deeds and thus escape the punishment they so richly 
deserved. To this class of stories belongs that of ~in “Ibe 
Squeezer.”’ 

Many generations ago the country was well and wisely 
ruled by a Regent, acting during the minority of the King. He 
was sagaciou*, held the the scales of jesticeon an even balance, 
and protected the people and was especially severe on officials 
caught robbing or oppressing them. The country was prosperous 
and the people m a measure contented and happy. — 

Sin was a distavt relative of the Regent. During the pre- 
ceding reign he had served for a time as magistrate of one of the 
richest districts, where he squeezed the people so outrageously, 
levied in every conceivable, and I may add inconceivable, way 
so many nnjust taxes and iniqnitons exactions and indulged in 
such unbridled and cruel extortions that be vad fairly earved 
even over the horde of his corrupt colleagues the title of the 
“Squeezer,” and by this distinguishing name, was known far and 
wide all over the land. | 
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He had been kept out of office since the rule of his cousin 
the Regent began and as he belonged to that class of yangbans 
who can pursue no uselul avocation,—in a word do nothing ex- 
cept hold office—was f reed to draw upon the store of bis ill- 
gotten savings and his capital wis thus eaten up, so to speak. 

The adage “co:ne easy go quickly” applied in those as well 
as in modern days, and Sin finding it wnpossi »le to put aside 
the extravagant and improvident habits of the glorious tim<s 
when be could rob with impunity, now found himself in decid- 
edly straightened circu:nstances and so be began to beg the 
Regent for an office, declaring that he had repented and re- 
formed and would if appointed turn over a new leaf and be- 
come a model magistrate. 

At last tired out by Sin’s importunivies, but not without 
many misgivings as be only half believed io Sin’s rv. enfration, 
the Regent appointed him to the magistracy of the richest district, 
situated two or three days’ journey north of the capi al, admon- 
ishing him, however, that the strictest watch would be kept over 
him and that if he deviated even as much as the bre.dth of a 
hair from the paths of rectitude aid justice, de:ection and the 
heaviest punishment was sure to follow. 

Now it happene’ that the Recent had a private secretary, 
Nam Hung Chung, to whom be iinparted all his secrets. Nam, 
having spent thirty or forty yeais in studying and signing the 
Chinese ideographs, could read-ai:! writé them tolerably well 
aud was therefore recognized as a great scholar and wise 
statestnan of the most approved honor and probity. 

To bim Sin repaired as soo: as be got bis appointment and 
told him, what Nam already knew, that notwithstanding his 
solemn promises to the Regent he intended to make the most of 
Lis opportunity while magistrate, and that he would eqnaliy 
divide his sp.ils with him if Nam would only keep bim posted 
as to what was going on around the throne about his, Sin’s, 
affa.rs. 

Of course the secretary eag: rly entered into this unholy 
compact and the two rogues parted with the low bows, felicita- 
tions and expessions of 1: utual esteem usual on such occasions. 

Soon reports of Sin’s outrageous extortions reached the 
Regent; delegations of the people fro: his district came to the 
capital and squatting down tn front of the Palace gates sent in 
memorials, yards in length, recounting how Sin was robbing 
and oppressing them and waited night and day with character- 
istic Asiatic patience for a favorab e answer froin-the throne say- 
ing that Sin would be reca'led and pumshed. 

Now according to Korean custo: an investigation was 
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necessary before a magistrate could be dealt with and this rast 
be done by an Inspector, or as the title is usually. interpreted, 
Censor, sent out seeretly tron the Palace, who visited the district in 
disguise aud without any outward signs of authority, mixing with 
the people, and thus hearing their complaints avd getting at the 
real facts. He was given by way of warrant a sort.of medal, 
known as the King’s seal, which he carried concealed in his bo- 
som. If he found on bis investigation anything wrocg he 
would go to the errmg magistrate, discloss his mission and pro- 
duce his awful symbol of authority, the medal; before this as 
it represented all the dreaded and despotic power of the King, 
the magistrate could only humbly bow prone on his knees with 
forehead ov the ground and nose in the dust. There was no 
questioning or disputing the orders of the censor; usually if the 
case was a bad one the thisving shop was closed and the magis- 
trate and his underlings cr runners sent bound, often with 
wooden cangues on their necks, to the capital to be there well 
paddled on the public square and then banished to some distant 
island, Now all this was very beautiful in theory and let us 
hope, usually the practice. 

But there was one weak point. 7 

If the censor had an itching palm, and I am » told that some 
times Korean officials are afflicted with this inalady, inde d, that 
pow and then it becomes quite epidemic, be could call for a 
division of the spoil, then make a white-washing report to the 
throne and leave the magistrate in office to recoup himself by 
new and fres extortions and thus the poor people were doubly 
robbed. | 

The choice of censor fell upon Cho He Hop, a 4 5:2 and 
honest official. 

The faithful secretary, Nam, at once dintletched a swift 
messenger with a a letter to Sin informing him of Cho’s ap- 
pointment and that he cou’d uot be bribed and was certain to 
make a searshing investigation and deal ont justice unless cir- 
cumvented in some way, but he added that Cho had one peculi- 
ality; his favorite, iudeed, oniy steed, wasan old mare which he 
always rode on his excursions into the country; this mare had a 
colt quite vigorous but which was still sucking its dau: and 
which followed her wherever she went. 

The bint was sufficient for Sin who sent to the capital some 
of his most trusted servants. These fellows, tke night before 
Cho was to leave on his inquisitorial trip, stole the colt and t:k- 
ing it some ten miles out of the capital on the road to Sin’s dis- 
trict envelop-d it iv a tiger’s skin which was most ingeniously 
secured so as not to interfere with its sight or running qualitics 
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but at the same time to make it look exactly like that mdgt 
dreaded o/ all animals, a Korean tiger. But the most ingenious 
part cf the disguise was the disposition of the tiger’s skin tail; this 
was sewed on a curved bamhoo, guyed by strings so that it 
curled up over the back of the colt ferociously waving and swaiv- 
ing with bis every motion. 

The next morning Cho was greatly troubled whe told of 
the theft of bis colt bat as he bad bid farewell to the Regent was 
compelled to proceed forthwith on his journey of research. in 
those days and indeed antil the recent Japan-China war 
when the Japarese introduced .many salatary innovations, a 
“orean equestria': never tried to direct his steed or even use a 
bridle rein; it was beneath his dignity to do nore than perch on 
the high Korean saddle while a groom trotting along led the 
borse. ‘So old Cho set out on bis old mare which guided by a 
strapp:nz groom ambled along, veighing row and then for her 
wnissing colt. The day was warm and pleasant aid after pro- 
ceeding eight or ten miles Cho, soothed by the yentle paces of 
his steed, musing about bis mission and half asleep and dozing— 

“Was dreaming of the hour 

“When Sin his knees in suppliance bent 

“Would tremble at his power,’ 
when suddenly, he was arouséd by awful growls and screeches of 
terror and looking up saw some :.en runnimg towards hm from 
u clump of trees cn a low kncll near by followed by what semed 
to bea tiger with tail lifted bigh in air—the scared groom 
dropped the rin by whic’» be had been leading the mare and 
ch wbed a tree, while she equally as terrified,—ijor the horean 
domestic aniinais are it possible ore afraid of tigers than the 
people,—wheeled and took the hack trackat the topof her speed; 
Cho more trightened than either groom or mare tnavaged to main- 
tain is equilibriuu by grasping the bar ot the tron staple put for 
that purpcse in the pommel of tl2 saddle; the colt in bis tiger 
‘skin suit instinctively and hungry for his rations of milk of which 
he had been so long deprived, followed bis dam hard and fast 
aid thus the mad race back to tle city began. 

In speed neither had the’ advantage; if the inare when as- 
cending some steep hill, handicapped by Cho’s weight, Jagged 
a little, one look behind as she reached the summit, one glimpse 
of the tiger following with that tail waivmg so angrily in alr, 
gave wings tu ber hoofs and she iwade up on the descending 
slope the lost distance; on the ievel the honors w-re about <vew. 
And thus they swept along scattering the ternfied people, 
aps ponies and pack bulls from the road as they raced. Cho 

ving no rein could not turn bis steed into the open gateso jf 
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the wayside inus; be did not dare to fall off fearing that he would 
break bis neck or meet with the worse fate of being seized and 
eaten up by the tiger so he could only cling to his iron pommel 
staple and urge the mare by shouts and frantic digs in her flanks 
with his be Is to renewed effo: ts. 

At last they reached the city gate where he thought the 
rursuing beast would surely give up the chase, but this was not 
to be; right thro the great arched stone gate-way it followed 
and raced after them down the broad street. When they ar- 
rived at the Palace grounds the mare with ‘instinctive idea that 
its sacred precincts would afford a sanctuary darted past the 
ssentinels t!:ro the gate, but the tiger “still pursued her,” Of 
course a great bubbub arose within the Palace grounds, the so- 
called guards with their spears and bows, the red coated soldiers, 
and the vast hor’e of servants and attendants fled with con- 
sternation and with how!s of terror before this terrible tiger which 
now almost at the heels ol its mother, chased her around the one 
storied houses, and thro the labyrinth of lanes which make 
ap the Palace. 

Soon they came to the house where the Regent was hold- 
ing his council, here as she could go no further, the mare sud 
denly stopped, pitching poor Cho over her head and almost at 
the feet of the Regent who with his council!ers and ae 
come out with charteristic bravery to se* what the trig 
uproar was. Cho, stunned, bruised and bleeding, lay fora moment 
alinost insensible when he was startled by the loud laughter of 
the Regent and on looking up saw the colt stiil wrapped in the 
tiger ski: voraciously sucking its mother and getting the supply 
ot milk for which it had made such a Icng and gallant chase, 
while the mare, covered with sweat and with still heaving 
sides,was whinnying with delight at the recovery of her kst 
progeny. 

The miserable and fallen censor realized at once the cruel 
trick that had been played upon him, and could only grovel in 
the gravel of the courtyard and beg for forgiveness for the wrong 
that Sin bad done him. : 

The Regent consented to spare his life and graciously con- 
fiscating all his property banished him to Quelpart,a distant 
island, where he could spend the remainder of his days run:.inat- 
ing on mares, tiger colts and Sin. | 

My readers may by quite sure that the good Regent had 
no idea of tnus being overcome by Sin and that he speedily 
lcoked around to find a censorial successor to the silly Cho. 

Of course the equestrian habits of every official whose 
fitness for the job was inquired into were carefully investigated 
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and when it was found that the honorable Mr Yun Ye Kill ul- 
ways ride an old white mule it was evident that there being 
no danger that the tiger-colt episode would be repeated, he pos- 
sessed all the qualifications for the difficult mission and he was 
consequently appointed, | 

Of course the secretary Nav, faithful in bis rascality if in 
nothing else, duly reported to Sin, saying t).at the new ap- 
pointee was beyond bribery and dif not nde muses with col.s but 
that be was wont to look upon'the makolee when it was foam- 
ing and white and t'e wine when it was red. in other words 
that he sometimes drank more than was gcod for a censor. 

So Sin prepared to give Mr Yun a very hospitable and most 
suitable reception and to that end sent bis runneis to take pos- 


session of the inn at a stopping ‘station on the road from the 


capital not a great distance froin the magisterial city. These 
inns are one storied affairs with thre or four small rooms for 
gue:ts, in each of which 1s crowded » number of travelers wlo 
sleep together often as thick as they can lie on the floors that are 
kept hot by fires built in flu2s or “kangs” beneatb, no beds, as 
westerners kuow them, no coverings are afforded; the horses, 
donkeys at:d oxen are stabled in the court yard in close prox- 
tmity and the whole establishment is as uninviting an i::stitution 
of discomfort as cau be iinagired. . 

The charges, bowever. are az }inited as the accomotations; 
ncthing being asked for the lodgings and only a few cents for 
each meal. 

Si..’s orders were that t}:is inn should be renovated, cleanea 
and made as inviting as possible. 

The walls and ceilings of the rooirs, blackend with soot and 


filled with cobw: bs, were for the first time in evnerations swept. 


and new white paper pasted over them; the floors were washed 
and covered with the freshest and soitest of straw mats and the 
- doors and windows provided wi'l: trarsparent paper so as to 
light up tic little cell-like rooms, in a word the place was 
cleaned. ‘Those of ny reacers who have been so unfortunate as 
to have been coinpelled to stop at Korean inns will be able tu ap- 
preciate what an Augean task this was, what a vast and noisom:e 
accumulation of dirt was removed, and what ancie: t ard num- 
erous colonies of countless flas, bed-bugs, cock-roaches and otber 
noxious insects, disturbed, swept out and de troyed, 

By the greatest industry the laborious job was quickly done 
and of course the fame of this clean inn, so unheard of before in 
Korea, so inviting and so free from fleas and bed-bugs spread, 
and reached old Yun almost as soon as he left the capital. Every 
traveller he met was full of its praises, and of stories of the deli- 


- 
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cacies that were dispensed at the lowest prices, with the best 

and most intoxicating drinks thrown in for ncthing. It is shrewd- 

ly suspected some of these travellers who thus.sang to Yun the 

praises of the inn were in fact ranners of Sin sent out ir disguise 

a lure him into the trap thet was so cunningly. being set for 
iw. | 

At any rate he made up bis mind to certainly step there 
an | if what be bad heard was trus to make it his head quarters 
during his censorious investigutions. He arrived at the inn about 
dusk and was warmly welcomed by tbe wife of the proprietor. 
I may here remark that this proprietor was pone other than the 
astute and faithful servant of Sin who had sosuccessfully set 
loose the tiger colt on censor Cho, and who was now for this 
occasion mavaging the affairs of the inn. 

The wife, with many bows and gennflections, ushered Yun 
into one of the little newly papered and clean:d guest rooms 
and after informing bun that her husband had been absent for 
sometime and was etill away, set about preparing his meal. 

Soon supper was brought into the room, consisting of all 
the delicacies known to the country, served as usual in bowls of 
porcelain and brass and on little tables not more than a foot high 
and most bewildering and delightfu! in its variety and prcfusion, 

Nor were liquors lacking, mild makalee and the still strong- 
er brewed drink, yakchusool, were served first to wash down the 
enor:uous quantities of rice, mea's, soups, fish, eggs, kimchee, 
seaweed, and other substantial viands which the hungry Yun 
was voraciously devouring before he reachei the honeyed sweets,” 
jellies and cakes of the dessert, then came that strongest and 
deadliest of all intoxicante, sochu, distilled from tice, its fiery taste 
and spirit cisgaised as usual by aromatic herbs and barks, 
but warranted to kill at any distance under forty rods, 
and with which tbe fair, false and srductive proprietress 
presiding over the feast with all the graces she poss ssed 
plied the charmed old censor unceasingly and witbout limit 
or conscience. Of course he soon succumbed and fell over 
not under (as rome Wesilerners sometimes do) the tables un- 
corscious and probably the drunkest censor in all Korea. In 
this miserable state be was taken by the proprietor—the agent 
of Sin, and husband of the woman—and who as the reader 
will understand had been present managing the business from 
the first—to the woman’s quarters and left there in his drunken 
stupor asleep and snoring. The next morning be was aroused 
by the woman tugging at bis ample sleeves who with well simu- 
lated affright told him that the nig::t before he had in bis drunk- 
en frenzy gone into the woman’s quarters, and that altho she 
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had from time to time made strenuous efforts to get him out he 
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was too drank and helpless to move, that her husband had un- 


expectedly returned and that the loud noise he then hcard was 


that of the enraged husband knoching for admittance at the gate, 

Yun was scbered by the pravity of the situaticn in a mcm- 
ent and fully realized bis danger. 

lt must be understood that in Korea the roms set apart 
for the women are inv-olate. 

Even the minions of sach a magistrate as Sin, who dare 
do al: ost everything, stop at the portals of Lhe woman's rooms. 
Howiciie is punished with the greatest severity in Korea, even 
the plea of self defense is only accepted with limitation, if at all; 
the old Hebrew idea of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth” obtains in full force, but if a stranger is found in the wom- 
an’s quorters,the husband can kill bim with impunity; indeed it 


‘is his duty to do so, no questions are asked, no explanations per- 


mitted; the fact that the intruder is there is sufficient no matter 
what his rank may be. ” 

Yun, understanding all this, could only propose that he 
junip out of the rack window and escape over the back wall but 
the wonian told bim this was impossible, he would certainly be 
gen and caught, and that bis only chance was to conceal bim- 
self in a cash box that was fortunately in the room. 

For the benefit of readers who have never visited Korea 
I may explain that those boxes are made for holding perhaps the 
bulkiest coin in the world which coin, or “cash,” as it is called, 
cast from the cheapest of metals with a large hole in the center, 
is in many instances greater in bulk and weight than the come 
modity it purchases, and that consequently the box is quite large 
and of dimensions entirely sufficient to hold such a little speci- 
men as old Yun. It is banded and ornamented with brass with 
strong hinges for the top or lid which is locked with a great 
brass basp and the curious but strong Korean padlock and tak- 
en altogether is usually the most ornamental and expensive 
piece of furniture in the house. 

Now Yun kuvowing that be was already in a very “bad 
box,” thought he could hardly get into a worse one, and so he 


‘got into the c:sh box without demur or delay. The woman had 


scarcely securely locked it before the hus'wnd who had been 
secretly watching all the proseedings came in. 

He had of coarse no kindly feelings for the censor, who had 
come to spy upon and stop the robberies of bis master and in 


which we may be eure he shared, and therefore proceeded to 


amuse liseli by playing upon the fears of the unfortunate Yun 
in the box, who while he could see nothing could hear all that 
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was going or —and so with simulated arger he began to! erate his- 
wif+, asking, “Why she bad kept bim waiting and knocking. 
so long at the gate,” and ‘ where was the old traveller who had 
come the night before on the old white mile which was now 
eatire his botled beans in the manger and flopping the flies 
off his nose witb bis ears,” : 

Of course the woman denied all knowledge of the stranger 
and quarrelled back and the sham fight of words wert or until > 
the husband declared be could stand it no longer; that they must 
be divorced and divide their goods then and there and their paths 
in life thereafter. The divison began the woman getting first 
selection | ut according to the etiquette of such occasions was. 
expected to take the least valuable thing in the room, so she 
choose a wat, then the busland a cusbion, and thus each choos- 
ing in tarn the game of division went on. 

Yun listened to all this with the deepest and mcst pent up 
interest; for hin) it was indeed a lottery of life—if the cash box 
fell to the woman be might escape but if to the man a speedy 
death was the best he could expect. At last and alter what 
seemed to be bours of agony to him the woman got the box 
greatly to his relief. 

But bis joy was short-lived for the husband going to it 
lifted up one end and letting it ‘all with a bump that almoat. 
shook Yun’'s chattering teeth out of their sockets declared it was. 
so beavy it must contain much cash that bad been earned by 
the inn during bis absence; that at any rate it was worth more 
than everything else m the bouse and altogether too valuable 
to be given up whelly t» the woman. She stood up however 
manfully for her ngbts and the wrangle went on urtil the hus- 
band proposed that they bring in a great saw used for convert- 
ing logs into planks, and saw the box in middle from top to bot- 
tom, and that she could take one end with it contents as ber 
share and be the other. This proposition, so fair upon its face, 
did rot meet with the approval of Yun but be could only enter 
his silent protest and indulge in conjectures as to which end of 
bim, would, when the sawing was over fall to the woman and. 
which to the man. , 

The woian stil protested, saying the box was too fine 
and ornamental to be cut up and spoiled in this silly way and 
that they bad better take it and their dispute before the good 
Magistrate Sin who would decide on the merits of their respective 
claims. To this the husband assented, as be had all along in- 
tended to give the censor up to Sin; indeed had entrapped him 
for that purpose. The box: swung on a long pole and borne by 
four stout coolies and closely followed by the litigants was taken 
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before the magistiate. This new move at first afforded Yun 
soine bope. He thou zht he could m some secret way let Sin 
know he was in the box and compromise with him, by agreeing 
to make a white washing report to the Regunt but on feeling for 
his medal or Regent’s seal which be ulways carried slung by a 
string around bis neck, be found it was gone, no doubt stolen 
when ‘n his d'unken stupor. At this horrible discovery Le col- 
lapsed so to speak. 

He knew full well that it was not customary in Korea for 
censors to present theniselves in cash boxes to magistrates and 
that in this case as he had ro weignia of autnority Sin would 
surely set acide his metentions and bave him yaddled to death. 
So seeing no way ol gettin out of the bad scrape or box he lost 
all hope and resigned himeelf to bis fate in silence. 

When the box arrived at the magistracy it was set down 
before Sin. who squatting on bis judicial cushion gravely lis- 
tened tothe litigante and then gave judginent that »s it ap- 
peared each of the parties owned and were entitled to the box 
the old Jegal maxim that where the “equities are equ. | the law 
— vail,” applied and that as the law in his court was that 
cases the property in dispu‘e belonged to the magistrate 
ie picae take the box and its contents to himself. This decis- 
ion so wise and just:+nd in such consonance with the law as 
they bad always see): it administered (for Sin always took every- 
thing in sight) was warmly applauded by ull the officials and 
hangers on ofthe ccurt ani tbe woman handing over to Sin the 
key to the box departed with her husband both laughing and jok- 
ing over the fun they bad with old Yun. Simat once called one 
of bis chief clerks, and directed him to take the box with all 

sible speed to the Regent with Ins compliments and 

rther as it contained many curious things, if he heard 
any nvises in the box, he must at one sink it deep in 
the nearést river or pool of water and leave it there. Of 
course this was said witbin hearing of Yun and to keep bim 
quiet on the trip. Tne box procession proceeded at once; the 
bearers relieved by frequent relays trotted along mernly and 
rapidly; the clerk gis: upncorsicons of the contents of the box, 
(if he hed known of course he would never bave -iared to make 
delivery but would have left it at the first lonely place on the 
road and taken to the woods) was riding in front proud ot bis 
nission aod indulging in delightful dreams of the honors and 


. rewards he would receive from the Regent when he presented 


such precicus presevts, while the miserable Yun craniped in bis 
Close quarters and cchjecturing'as to the reception he would re- 
céive was vinching biniself to keep awa:e lest he should snore 


or cough or groan and thus by making a noise get drowned like 
a cat in a trap. 

Ina comparatively short time they reached thecapital. It was 
the curious custon: oj the good Regent never to receive presents 
in private, and be ordered tbe box to be brought into the coun- 
cil chaniber, where surrouded by ali the high dignitaries he was 
sitting in state naturally aseum ing under the circumstances that 
these preseiits of Sin were of great value, silks, pearls and golé 
dust perhaps, or what was still rnore precious, red gensing that 
miraculous Korean panac: a for “all the ills that flesh is heir to.” 
And so when the bex was placed with due ceremuny. | efore 
His Highness, the clerk proudly producing the key unloosed the 
strong lock and with a grand flonrish threw cpen the lid—one 
look in ide was enough for him, with eyes bulging in borror and 
astonishment he sank fainting, 1 or were the otuers less aston- 
ished and scandalized as Yun more dead than alive was pulled 
by the naye of his neck out of the box and put upon the floor, 
where limp and with every muscle cremped and unstrung be 
could orly slowly and p-infully craw! around on all fours like 
some sick Innd torile, »»esenting about as pitiful an aspect and 
being as unwelcome a present as could be possibly imugined. | 

Nor were matters mended. by the story be had to tell; it 
was bad from heginning to end. | 

The Regent. was of courSe futious but, as the life of the 
oth-r cereor bad been spared, Yun could only be banishe} like- 
wise to Quelpert there to swap experiences with his colleague 
Cho for the rerrainder of bis life. ‘The unfortunate clerk ad 
bearers who brought the box were duly paddled 4nd sent limp- 
iny back to Sin. 

| be signal failure of these two censors only served to put 
the Regent on his mettle and to spur him to renewed efforts. It 
is said that the merits and demerits of more than five thousand 
officials weie thoroughly canvassed before the appointn ent of 
censor was bestowed upon Ko Sang Wo. He always rodeina 
chair and had never drank a drop of liquor or cot into a cash 
box in his whole life. Nam without delay wrote all these facts 


to Sin with the further information that Ko was very religious, . 


spending most of bisdays in visit.ng and offering sacrifices at the 
Buddh‘stic and Confucian Temples around ous side the capital, 
and very self-rightecus and vain, believing himself the best and 
most Saintly man in the world, and moreover, as such characters 
often are v: ry superstitious and kept in his house a hcst of iiec- 
somancers, fortune-tellers, and female witch-doctors, thro whose 
mummeries he imagined he was holding commuoion with the 
nauierous Gods great ani small which belonyed to his theology. 
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Sin was quite sure he could circumvent such a superstitious 
simpleton as Ko much easier than he bad the other censors and 
arranged according!;. Ko setting out from the capital in bis 
chair ‘n rather more state than his predecessors arrived on the 
second evening of the journey at an inn situated at the foot of 
one of those high, rocky hills, sugar Joafin shape, and with very 
precipitious sides, so common in Korea. ‘The next morning just 
as he was leaving most unearthly sonnds, of drums and cymbais | 
came thundering down from a grove of pine trees that crowned 
ard concealed the knoli of ibis high bill. Upon inquiry he was 
told by some fellows loitering around and wao, no :‘oubt, were 
ewissaries of Sin, there for the express purpose of giving infor- 
mation to Ko that thie was a sacred mountain, to which at long 
intervals, once in every t: 0 or th ee generations certain of the 
gois were wont to resort and that according to the traditions 
they ususlly came when there was a very good man around, they 
futher added that if any unworthy person dared to invade the 

resence of these gods, he was blasted aud destroyed and never 

rd of again but that anv man who was without sir was 

warmly welcomed and could freely commune with these spirits 
avd was also endowed by them with miraculous gifts. 


The silly Ko, all the more gullible because so vain and su- 
rstitions, swallowed these stories easily and was quite ready to 
leve even that the gods had selected this time for their ter- 

restrial visit because he was in the neighborhood. He knew he 
was good enough to face any god, and as his previous com- 
munion with them had been thro the unsatisfactory medium of 
conjurers and witch doctors, determined that he would not let 
such a propitious opportunity of having a face to face friendly 
chat slip, to say nothing of precious gifts he hoped to get. So 
up the steep narrow path with staff in hand he trudged all alone 
and on arrival panting and exhausted at the summit saw a 
strange sight indee!. 


On a large platform and in high chairs were seated three 
figures fantastically dressed in curious robes of silk of many co!- 
ors, decked with golden and silver stars and moons and suns 
and with yellow hats three or four feet high surmounted with 
great waiving peacock feather plumes, while behind were num- 
erous mnsicians making with strange instruments such an un- 
earthly din that Ko knew it must be celestial. He bad never 
seen gods before and had no doubt of the genuineness of these 
specimens, but if he had been better posted would have recog- 
nized in the central figure even under the streaks of different 
colored paints with whick his face was daubed, the lineaments of 
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Sin’s servant, the wily hero of the colt incident, and of the en- 
trapping of Yun. forge 

The lesser god, he on the right, in a loud voice demanded 
what mortal had thus dared face their awful presence. {Ko 
gave his name and the god declaring that he had often heard 
of him bade him step forward. Ke confidert that a man 
go immaculate as he and who had so often communed with 
occult spirits ought to ba known by the divinities, while not 
surprised fel: flattered and advanced to this grotesque figure full of 
awe and faith: after many questions as to the purity of Ko's life 
which of course he answered to the entira’satisfaction of his in- 
terlocutcr the latter declared that Ko was worthy to have the 
highest gilt he could testow and that on drinking the ‘contents 
of a large goblet which he presented, he would be possessed of 
unlimited wealth. When Ko bad manged to gulp down thig 
wine of the gods—the strongest of Korean drinks, So chu in 
fact—I can readily believe the chronicles uf this story when they. 
assert that he felt as this fiery spitit coursed thro his veing 
and mounted to bis brain as “rich asa lord” orduke and had 
no doubt as to the validity of the great gift. ° ) 

The sham god next in dignity, be on the le/t, then called 
Ko be‘ore him and after catechising him at length produced g ° 
cup made from a cow’s horn and bade him drink and receive 
the gift of unlimited wisdom. 

Ko got down the second dose of sochu much easier than 
the first and was careful to drain the cup to the bottom lest he 
should loose a single drop of the wisdom the liquor would impart, 

I bave heard that men deep in their cups sometimes grow 
very wise in their “own conceits,” and it is certain that Ko af- 
ter this deep potation felt very wise indeed as with drunken 
gravity, for these drinks so unactustomed to this old teetotaler 
were taking effect, he stood blinking like an old owl weak ag 
to his knees and uncertain as to his equilibrium. With 
much difficulty he managed to wobble over in front of the 
central figure when summoned by him, who even the fud- 
dled Ko could see was the great god of the occasion, seated 
on a bigher chair dressed in even brghter colors and more 
grotesquely than the others; in his good right hand he held 
by way of wand a stout stick covered with ribbons of red 
and white and blue. As we have seen before this fellow now 
so cleverly masquerading as a deity, had no love for censors, and 
so while with smiling and benevolent face he descanted to Ko 
about the good fortune that had befallen him and the gracious 
gifts and favors he was recieving did not fail to vent his spleen 
and punctuate every period of his discouse by vigorous blows with 
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~ wand over the head and shoulders of the drunken old sun 
ton 
Ko while ro doubt wishing that the god would be less 
emphatic in bis remarks, accepted this unmercifu! drubbing 
stoically ani heroically; with the instincts of bis tnbe every 
blow he got only increased his respect for the power that 
delivered it. At last the bogus god wearied as to arm brought 
hi: oration and his pleasant pastime of belaboring the veisor to 
an end and handing him a brivlt metal cup told him be was 
about to give him the last and greatest gilt that gods could 
vouchsafe to mortals—that of immortality and that if he would 
drink deep he would never die. Ko, clutching the cup, drank 
to the dregs this wine of eternal life and immadiately fell down 
dead—drank. 
Tne false gods hopped at once from their lofty perches 
and putting the slumbering Ko on a litter carried hin high 
up in the recesses of a mountain, some lis distant, where a few 
crumbling walls and rotten wooden posts marked the site of ap 
anciept moustery that had veen abundoned many c-nturies be- 
fore. Ko was divested of his garments and clotbed from head 
to foct in old rotten staivei babiliments in the last stages of 
decay. The staff on which he bad leaned when climbing to the 
rendezvous of the Gods was replaced by an old stick s» decayed 
that it would ict bear its own weight, while acid was poure | over 
the Regent’s seal which the faithful censor carried in bis bosora 
to corrude it and make it look old. Here he was left to sleep 
off bie drunken stupor. He did not awake until the next morn- 
ing and was naturally surprised and confused at bis surroundings. 
Everything— the ruins, his rotten clothes, corroded medal, and 
decayed siaff suggested antiquity and the flight of time. 
Sore from the beati:-g, sick at stomach and with head ach- 
wg and almost buisting from the eflectsof his debauch, and 
miserable in every way he had serious doubts as to whether the 
gift of eternal life was such a great boon after all. Of course he 
had n> desire to tarry longer at this lonely place and so he 
wended his way down an old grass grown path, his decayed 
clothes dropping piece by piece as he walked urtil at last alnost 
iy a stite of nuJity he found a mav busily engaged in cutting 
giass. Its not surprising that he failed to discover in this man, 
now disguised as a farmer, the spirit that so graciously beat 
hiro the day before and he began questioning him without 

mugsgiving. 

- First as to how far off was the magisterial city, and was 
answered many li’s—then as to the magistrate Sin. At first the 
farmer said he bad never heard of such a magistrate and thatthe 
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district had been ruled over for many years by Mr. Chang, but 
after mach talk and reflection was able to remember ihat th--re 
was a legend which had been handed down from sie to son about 
a Sin in this conntry who sonie two and a half centuries before 
laud robbed the pe: yple so outraveoualy that’ he ha! beer arrested 
and executed by orders of a cond Regent who was ruling in those 
ancient days and he also :ecalled the further legend that a good 
and famoas censor who had been sent by the Regent to inves- 
tigate the wicked Sin had nivsterioasly disappear d, supposedly 
Te nrdered hy Sin ard never heer: heurd of alterwaids. 

Of course Ko was greatly interested in ith: se old tradt- 
tional stories, esrecially the one about hinsell, ‘and bringing to 
hear all the divine wisdom with which he had heen er:dowed 
exw that be had been asleep im the-k nely ieountain for about 
two hnidrd and fifty y ars. : 

(On his +xpressicg a desire for elothes anda cheir to take 
him to the capral the farmer asked hins to watt a littl while 
and going away soon returred with a Korean chair and namw- 
erouschatr- bearers, also asu t of thefinest clothes inclnding shoes, 
the indispensible hat and indecd every thing rieeded by the naked 
Ko, who after dopring ius new habiliments got into the chair 
nid stout on the journey tothe capital, acecon:peried by the 
farmer who had kindly volunteered for the service. They pro- 
ceeded by cacy stages and Wo found that not only the.clothes and 
chan- bearers but «very thing else he wished for on the trip was 
furnished at cree without question or price—the farmer, Sin’s 
servant; utterdn g@ to all that—so Ko again bringing his un- 
liunitedt widen into play realized the trne secret of his boundless 
Wealth. 

He had only to ask for anything and he would receive it. 

Thas confirme!: as to bis riches, and having of course no 
doubt about his wisdon he was quite ready to believe after 
awaking from a hap of more than two centures and finding 
biuself no older, in his immortality, an: having recovered from 
the effects of his potations, entered the capital feeling quite 
buoyant and triumphant. 

It wis night and us the streets were dark he could mark 
ne foumhar obweets and in the faint hope of finding some tradt- 


tonal information about his family, directed tis course to his 
o'd abode. 


Here greatly to his astonishment ke found bis wife busy 


with her demestic duties, while bis four fall grown sons wer. 
equatting »round in unmitigated idleness after the fashion of all 
yargbans of that day out of office. 

Ko at once in his great wisdom jamped to the conclusion 
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that the boon of eternal life had been conferred on his family as 
ov himself and that |.is good wife bad been thus busy and his 
noble sons, thus idle during the two hundred and fifty years he 
was sle:ping in the mountaics. Ilis wife surprised at his an- 
expected return after only five or six d.ys absence, list ned with 
wonder to bis tales of the gods, their wine, and gifts uf wisdom, 
wealth and unending life, as well as of the snooze of more than 
two centuries in which he had indulged and at once very nat- 
urally concladed that be was crazy. 

Having heard that the best way to deal with lunatics was 
to agree with their vagaries she «+sented to all that her cracked 
spouse said but at the same time did what many other good 
wives have dione since, when undertaking to interfere witb the 
busin ss of their husbands, that is, inede a great niistake, for 
she at once sent » message to the Regent that Ko had returved 
but was stark raving mad. The R gent sent for ho who on 
arrival in his august presence was greatly surprised and con- 
fused at finding him there hearty and alive, bunt “o still cling. 
ing to his wisdom, wealth and tumortalily, told bisstory. The 
Regent listened to his babblings with patience aud then calmly 
told him, that so far from baving unlinited riches, «!l his prop- 
erty even to the last cash was then and there confiscated, that 
instead of being the wisest of men he was the biggest fool in all 
of Korea, and that as for eternal life, bis b ad would be cut off 
in about fifteen minutes, Ko, now recognizing for the first 
time in bis life what a monuinental fool be was, could only beat 
iris head on the floor and bev for bis tife; this was given and he 
was sent to the island to indulge with the two other banished 
and disgraced censors, in remeniscences of the tricks ot Sin. 

The Regei:t was of course greatly mortified and cbhagrined 
over the disastrous and farcical failu es of these three picked 
censors, but it so bappeved that about this time there were seri- 
ous disturbances and troubles in the capital which quite over- 
shadowed the misdvings of Sin. 

The rule of the Regent had been just and tivis of course had 
alienated a host of the yangbans and their followers the latter be- 
ing if possible even more dishonest than their masters; neitber 
could yuderstand why their time bcnored privilege of plutder- 
ing and oppressing the counnon people should be curbed, still 
less a previate or approve of the curtailment of the spoil and 
plunder they had been accustomed to gather and enjoy. 

While the Recent had been niore than liberal and fair in 
the bestowal of offices, indeed had created many sinecures, there 
were still not enough to go arcund and many expectant fellows 
were left out in the cold. 


We all know how even in Wesier:i countries disappointed 
Office-seekers, who are denied the privilege of patriotica!ly h ld- 
ing an office and drawing a salary, grow disgrntled, dissatisfied, 
aid meutally dyspeptic. 

What pessiniists they become, and if the governmert -is 
strony’ how dangerous they are to themselves but if weak bow 
dangernus to the government. | 

Now all this not only obtained but was accentuate! in 
those ancient days of “orea whe: as we bave intimated no 
yanghan could do anything except held office. 

in office he teo often worked harin to the reople, but out 
ot office h® was ever ready to corspire to plan and plot and 
sow: broadcast the seeds of dissatisfaction and discord. But 
worse than all the Regent had heen very humane and mild om 
his administration of affairs and ‘his was regarded: as a sien of 
weakness in the government and was fatal. 

+o the various guilds began to mcet ani ask firs’, then 
demand, additions to the exclusive and certainly vicious rights 
and franchises they already enjoy2d; then other associa tons and 
factions were forined each claiming tu be the only si ior pure 
patriotic band, and all clamorus for reforms which of course 
meant offices. 3 | 

Daily meetings were held in the streets and public squares 
by each faction, inflammatory speeches mad? and :metorials, 
some good but more bad and silly, poured into the Palace. 

What ove faction advised, all the others cf course and us 
a matter of yrinciple opposed; this created friction and each 
party then began to demand that the leaders of all the others 
be poni-hed; tro» ths the wrecking and plundcrin,z of each 
other’s houses was ari easy transition. The whole machinery 
of the gcvernment was stopped, each official being afraid t> do 
anything for fear he would offend some body. 

The Regent knowing as little as ary one else what al: this 
bubbub meant, greatly perplexed and sorely troubled, ado ted 
the usual Korean policy, of making concessions, but these being 
interpret ¢, quite rightly,as evidenceof weakness were only made 
the basis -f new and greater demands by those to who: they 
were grated, while all the others were displeased and ¢cisgrun- 
tled. Then ne trivd promises which, a: he probably intended 
to keep nore he gave on every side to everybody about every- 
thing with consist-nt if not commendable generality. 

But all this availed nothing, the excitement growing and 
feeding upon itself like a fire increased until at last the capital 
was given over to riot and mob rule. 
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The Regent in his sore extremity bethought bimself of Sin, 
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wisely ecncluding that that worthy who had ao s‘ilfully 
eitrapp d his ceusors was just the wan to foil bis foes. 

So Sin was brought into the city and with that prescience 
born of genius took inthe situation ata glance. By skilful 
mamneuve's, the judicions circulation of les and scandols, and the 
distribution of bribes where they would do the uwst good, be 
increased the alrealy strained relations between the various 
guilds and «ssociati.ns to the breaking pomtan.! soon bad the a 
fighting, each one azainst all the others, So at it they went 
with vigor, loud cries, uuch noise, and clubs, the only weapous 
at hand in those days, and fought so valorously and earnestly 
tat soon almost every head in the co ninunity was inst artisti- 
cally battered. ‘hen Sin with a band o! trained club-wielders 
took a hand in the festivities aud broke al the remaining hel: 
and so it came to pass that in a day there was not outside tia 
Palace asouud head in the crpital or for ten vor fifteen miles 
aroun!. Matters were thus beought toa bewl and asevery oe 
was busy nursing his own bruised noldle all were brought to 
the sa:ne mind and quiet content ind bar.nony prev dled. 

As Sin in his new position was quite near the yawning aud 
accessible doors of the publi: treasury, there was no lonver any 
necessity for hitn to steal from the people individually, aud these 
gratefully keeping in mind the broken beads and good order he 
had given: them, forgot bis former :uisdoings and changing his 
tule of squeezer into that of the “peace-maker,” sang his praises 
far aul neav. 

Under this sign and title he flouriehel for years ) Yonor 
and peace, and dud at last a'vidst the tears of the nation. 


X. 


CORKES"ONDECE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whether there may or may not be at the present time a cau for a more 
general hbrary containing, among other works for instance, well sel ted 
books of travel and high grade fiction, there does seem a need for what might 
be termed a technical missionary circulating library. Ina liorary of this 
description there would be contained, (a) clevotional books, that may prove 
at the same time stimulative to the spiriiual life of the worker himself and 
‘suggest've in his preparation of a literature for the K orean church members; 


(b) Looks on Biblical subjects, of such a nature as to be directJy helpfut in’ 


the conduct of training classe: for helpers or of local ci.urch claszes for the 
study of the Bible; (c) mission wy books, either of a biographical or a gener- 
a! descriptive character, showing the principles of missionary wor’ in actual 
operation on the field, or books dealing directly with various pr blems of the 
missionary work. Such a library has been initiated and under the following 
circumstances. During a personal correspondence with Secretary Ro vert E. 
Speer, of the Northern Presby tertan Board, following a beautiful custom of 
his, sent me a little book tending t» the deepening of spisitual life. Out of 
this sprang the thought of a circulating « evotional library, which broadene | 
into the idea of a circulating technical missionary library for the workers in 
Korea. he ladies of the Presbyterian Foreign Mission iry Suciety of the 
Oitawa Presbytery, in Illinois, generously farnished funds to start the library 
and suggested the name, “Ci:culating Gospel Extension Library,” which has 
been adopte 1. [his library has become the property of the . Presbyterian 
Mission North, with the piovison that its privileges b - made available to aZ 


the missionaries iw Kor.a: and the write: has been appointed custodian of . 


the li rarv for a period of cne year, to whom application can be made for a 
list of the books, together with the rules and regulations of the library. 
. D. L. Gierorp. 

We hope this will be the beginning of a general ‘ibrary in 

Korea. We conmend is to the attention of our readers and 

suall be please i to receive expressions of opinion on this impors- 

aut subject.— Kd. K, R. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Korean Sketches. By Rev. JavesS Ga'e. Fully Wastrated, ‘“Srories of 
Mirsions” series 12; mo. cloth, pp 256. Price $1 cogold. Fleming H. 
Revel! & Company. 

We have been Icoking forwa:d with pleasant anticipations to the ap- 
pearance of this book. We Were anxious to see a copy and when at last, after 
seeing several notices in the home papers, thro the kird thoughtfulness of 
the suthor, we were favored with one, it no sooner mace it- appearance in 
the house than there was a general call for it which continued urtil t was 
read. We may remark it is well worthy a friendly se.ambie. 

Mr. Gale is at his best in this volume. In that easy, racy and graceful 
style which our readers have admired from the time of the appearance cf 
‘“*The Korean Pony” to the disappearance of “The Late Mr. Soh.” the author 
takes us from “First Impressions” to the last paragraph in “A Missionary 
Chapter” without the least flagging of interest. Keen in onservation, apt in 
comparison, graphic in descrijstion, rich in humor, quick to sce the ludicrous, 
sympathetic withthe people of his a option. he piaces before the reader most 
fascinating pictures of his life, travels. adventures and friendships in Korea. 
Once begin reading and you wil! not lay the book down until it is finished. 

The first thing that pleases us on 0; ening the book isthe fre ntise piece In 
which the famous andever r curring, “Wayside Idols” at last appear with the 
proper lahel—"“Devil Posts," The name fits exactly and ncw let the old 
one te dropped. The ;icture of eoul is good while the free hand sketch 
of th - five coolies “all at one shovei” is life-like. 

The reader falls in love with the characters he meets whether i le the 
por er Quak disappearing in the woods, or the shaggy weather beaten old 
skipper who brought Mr. Gale a’ d the stolid An from Chang-y un to the port 
of Seoul. It tmay te the coolie, “tl e managing director of tre nation, Ue 
ornament of every corner and g-teway in t' ¢ city; orthe bov, “tne ever- 
present shadow of the Westerrer:” or it may be hone-t old Nara whose 
“sweetness of manner and softi.ess of speech” were no recon:mendation to 
the “native assistant who was built after the plan of an Egyptian t#*kmaster.” 
Or it may be his experiences at the gates ot Tai-ku whee a tumuliuous 
crowd came near mobting him, | ut disper<ed quietly after he hit on the 
shrewd device of calling for paper and L:ush in oreer to write to his father 
and thus “showcd unmistakable sigrs of filial affection.” 

Good-natured, eyes wide oj; en, the auther sees everything ard makes 
the reader feel a w:tmth.aid glow for Korea and her pcople not found in 
avy othe: took we have read on this country. Mr. Gale never works on 
your s\mpathy. . He gets-intotrouLle sometimes, as all travellers do, but |e 
gets out again without drawinz on your fountain oftears. Only once does 
he blaze forth in righteous indignation and in words of biting sarcasm. It 1s 
when ke comes to the assassination of tte Queen. He evidently admires 
her “who standing for the best interests of the country, so ably outgeneralied 
the Japanese minister and hiz wisest aides. Whko would have believed that 


“ 
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so fouka deed couid be cominited 11 a» age of fair play!"" Then follows the 
story of the entrance of the palace, by “four hundred men pretending to 
stand for civilisation” and the assault on the royal family: They hacked the 
Queen to de th with ‘gallint’ samurai swords, poured kerosene oa her body 
and burned it to prevent recogn'tion. They killed three or four other palace 
women to make sure they had the sight onc, and then marched out—noble 
four hundred!” 

Mr. Gale takes rather a pessimistic view of Korea's present ccndition 
and thinks her “mute appeal shoul! arouse our tenderest sympathy.” 

In the chapter “Some speci.l Friends” we have interesting and vivid 
pen pictures of H. H. Prince Eui Wha,H. |. K. M's Minisier to the United 
States, Yi Pom Chin: Don Quixote, and several others, concluding with the 
abbot of Sék-wang-sa. The closing chapter is devoted to missionary work 
and cloquent tributes to those who have already laid down their lives for 
Korea.--Rev. Joseph Henry Davis, of Australia, ‘a brave, true-hearte4 
Chri-tian;"" Dr. John W. Heron, “among the noblest and best of men;” 
Dr. Wiliam James Hall ,of “the sainted type we meet but too seldom in 
Christian expeicnce.” Rev. William J, McKenzie, “the light of the sea- 
coast of western Whang-hai;” and lastly Dr. Hugh M. Brown, “the embodi- 
ment of that Christian love and charity which fights against great odds and 
conquers. 


“Corean Words and Phrases.’ —¥ icsi tssuedin August, 1897 and printsd and 
publisi.cd at the English Church Mission Press, waktony, Seoul. demy 
Sov. 150 pages. ; 
Its original «in Was to en./eavorto supply a long felt want gen- 

erally experi nced by visitor: to thi, country and foreign residents 

ignorant of the language, the phonetic system of transliterating the 
kno.un sound has proved, more or less, a success, and that suc: a book 
was really needed in the market is eviclent judging from the fact that the 
first edition is now Almost 0 -t of print and a second edition is about to be cal- 
led for. We have reason to believe that the Phrase Book has fully answered 
the purpose intended by its author, namely to be a help to visitors and 
suuangers unacquainted with the language and, also a. Pocket Dicuionary for 
beginners in studying the native tongue. If it has failed to rende: valuabie 
assistance to Korean students in acyuiring the language it is because the 
author n_ver intended it to bea “Studert’s Te t Book,” and it must be re- 
menibered, the book dovs not boast itself as beiny such, We undertand 
a new edition is under way and we doubt not will meet with ready sale. 


GENER \L DYE ON* KOREA AND HER NEIGHBORS.” 
, 


‘To THe Eprors or | 
THe KoreEAN Reposrrory: 
Dear Srrs:—Not until now thro your courtesy, have I had an opportunity of 
reading the hook, “Korea and Her Ne.zhbors” which in one of your Sie num bers 
you denominate a “noble” wor<, * * * * | 
I write vot to criticise or review the work asa whole. I write especially 
becau-<e of cer.ain false, unjust and uncalled for aspersions in the book, which she 
wvuuld not have writte 1 had she been favored with more of the milk of himan 
kindness, about one wh hw passed 5) years in his profession and who fortunately 
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di es not have to look to the ephem ral curiosity hnoter for a just appreciation of 
his life’s work in and ont of his clin profission. And not became | ve lne the 
fuir :uthoress’. pinion recarcirg a sulject about which she is no more comp-tent 
# om a fair judgment than isa #adeng abou Christianity. Bot heer me there 
may le among the read-rs of the book some fnew, whose good opinion I value, 
who might give some credence to strictures left unchallenazed. The case ought 1.0t 
to go by defanit. 

She states in effect that it ix principally upon the authority of Gen’! Dre and 
Mr. Sabatin who were in the palace ew Oct. Sth, 1895, that she bas r. lied fer her 
nieagre description of the oceurrerce there on that date, 

Had the authoress a {rir sense of justice «le would have ascertained trom me 
personally what I krew and hed to say of the mattes, before patting upon paper 
vagie ronors, create! as likely as net by jenlous and hostile mixcreant«. She 
mver care near me. The only statement, comparative |< fall, that I ever gave 
of the coenrrences on that : nhappy morning. was given under oath (a de roition) 
for tise in the trial mn Jprean of (yen | Minra mrad othy r Japenese cen epiurato s, 
And T regret to sav that as she has divined, the reeuit of that trial was on ot.tiage 
rpon justice. 

} am reepo: sible for very litle if any of her. descriptiens of the tumnitcons 
transactions of t at tragic day. The staten ent tht aft.r a few vo) evs from the ..- 
surgents the troops which T wastrving to rally, broke endrth, sweeping with them 
Mr. Subatin ard mveelf into the inner court of their Majesty’ con poueds, is in- 
accurate and even false, ec for as tt relates oe int lv 1o mvself, These port cular iroops 
were not fuer at, eo far ns | cob rvi d. by Japanese or Korean pHIstar ge nia, hurt were 
being maiched | }™ Hi by thee mh. Ry dj t} e contneerd firh uv that wre doy ewe bys ily Tii- 
Felves, beginning by an accidental dia herge am ng themeelses, and with fate) re- 
sults, Jt is trne that they bedle and fled, and T understand Mr. Sahat n madea 
statement tu his Minister that he was borne by the human wave thro the King’s 
and Quee:,’s jadividual conjourd. IT remained a: rixk of lite, in atu quo, n most 
prominent plece from w' ere con'd be seen the movemer ta of the ineomi: g colummne 
of scowling cou spirators. It 18 vp esas t f.2 me to natic~ mrself ao merch is ] mii 
fonced to do in repiving 10 what seems to le ats ures pon mvrelf. that the volume 
contains, which T have undentakin to do Terhaps | nv le supers nsitive 
nnd hay by look ing for ehnri v, if net approval, when ] have MM right 1o 
expect i : Part the fi iendly render wil] olserve -etmeh manife-t on fairness, 
prewdice and Jack of altinism (considering all the circumstance-) in the 
bere ex:resion (when ste is speaking of the palace gnards consiming of Gen’l 
Dve and an ccensions] nii-siorary) that Gen’l Dve is “old ond feeble,” ax if she «x- 
p ced him to be a Hercules, as if that manner of being would have sufficed to satis- 
fv her critial acumen, that l shal} not apologetically attempt to concen | the f ct 
that IT have something of the homan about me. If there are indications in this 
lever that Tam “tarn d with the ewe etict.” as ix the anthor of the «tric ures Tom 
condemning, the friendly render will olserve thot tev discover then selves uncer 
provocation. It ‘s true that Iam nota kid—was not even at the time referred 
to—.; bnt even the young in this pe-tilential city get i. But the mi-sionnries wil! 
no donbt Fear me out in the assertion that ] did my duty in the pren isex under 
the verv distressing circumstances then existing. 

Showing indubitably the aninins of the shove isa la'er strici'vre in theeame 
vol me from thix Amazonian critic pen. cm tr: -ting the condition of the Korean 
tre ps ander the Russian Col. Putiata with that when T was military edvisor, that 
the American military advisor “was a f.ilu ce.” Altho T have lived iunimdiately 
surrounded by and in touch of good and respe~ed missionaries fir many ye.rs 
it must be acknowledged that unfortunately (possibly) I have not absorbed so much 
Christianity, as, when smitten on one cheek. to turn the other also, unless smi'- 
ten bys a fur cCiflerent meaning from that it is supposed to have in that 
admonition. 

Bat from her ignorance of the subject ard a an alien tothe o ndition- of 
Fecul fir tle ast dezen years, she can hardly be beld wholly responsible for the 
expression, save in giving it vent, surrounded as she was when writing by the sare 
malicious influence, inspired by jealousy, which originated, in one of the English 
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papers published iv China, the erticism when writing of Gen’) Dye's eouncction 
with the aflair of (ict. Sth, 1895. Yee, “iat he dil sot save the Queen, a. d this 
under the cowardly shelter of avo. ywity. During the firmt sven sears of iy 
service under His Kor. an Majesty wh the army as both guard and ;olice lad 
charge of the city, there were no such scenes of disorder ax live been so common 
since the army passed su ceeively urder the control of the Japanese ard the 
Russians. During those years, tho oct alone at all hours of the dark night. sev- 
eral times a wiek, I never cairied a revolver, in fact did not own one, yet was 
never moksed. Indeed I felt more secure than when }«.1rolling the well p:-liced 
streets of Washington City. And yet the ten or twelve thousand men then en- 
rolled had the advantage of the ins: ruction given them by only o- eor two fo: eizners 
(myself and for most of the time the efficient aid uf Co]. Nienstead) and this only 
one day out of three, for a small part of the force. And it was the pick of these 
troops, a few hun ‘red in numler, that came successively under the cue of the 
Japanese and the Russians. And the principles of tactics in the ditlerent armies, 
and the movements in change. of formations are.so nearly, alike, that all the sul- 
diers had to do w s to learn the commands in another tougoe. It was quite sim- 
He to insti: there yoto their minds, knowieg as they did the move., ents indicated. 

foundation laid and much erected of the superstructure of an army (guard and 
police force) what further was wostly needed was an improvement in the uniform 
with a continuance of instruction on the sume lite already so weil begun. 


It is not apologeticully that ‘the renmark is made that any ove with experi. nee 
in military matte:s, with knowledge of military science, need tot be told that the 
efficiency ofan a:my may Le inreaved both by an addition of time in aril! and 
an addition to the number of instroctore. If there was more than a superficial 
juprovement in the few men drilled by the Japanuese it was pri-cipally due to the 
fact that the Jy panese possessed betl these advantages. They were merely con- 
tinuing in Japanese instruction already well groaude! in English, ad added im- 
mensely to the instracting force and they had full swoy. The entire Korean gov- 
ernment, including the military, had been usu:pe! by force of arms: a well 
drilled battalion of Ji unese infuntry were:quartered upon the drill grewnd, where 
the Korean battal‘o » had ocular obvervatien of what was required of them; anda 
full complement of Japanese officers and non-commissioned officers wire detailed to 
instruct them several hours deily in tecties and discipline. Ek. en this was not suffi- 
cient, it was soon learned, to curry out the reforms initiated and proposed. The 
Japanese Goverment added three million yeu to the Korean exchequer to ac- 
complish it—to bay more expensive anc' presentable uniforms, to increase the pay 
of army, and to pay regularly, etc., ete. 


How different the previous couditions; an impecunious government with an 
army of ten or twelve thousund men seldom paid, and seldom nt except to re- 
veive pay, under the instruction of a single individual (myself, the year befure the 
Jupanese usurped the government), who wus laboring without government aid and 
against the active and powerful opposition of the Chinese minister, supplemented 
by his Korean allies. 


The Kussians were even taiwre favored than were the Japatese, for, they had 
only to continue the work of the latter and with Chinese out of the way 
had the coidial support of tle King, who again Lecame absolute, and who with all 
his retinue was a guest for nrere tha: a year ofthe Minister at the Russian Legation: 
and with all these favors'ne conditions there was not such improvement in the 
discipline of the soldiery, xs one might expect, tho, perha;<, from noshort-comings 
of the instructors. And as Milner, in his volume on Egypt, says, in mentioning 
favorably the work ot his countrymen there, under like conditions as sur- 
rounded the Japanese an! Russian in Korea, they could have done and ¢ .uld do 
nothing without the full suy port of their powerful government backed by th ever 
werent bavunet and mowers Eve. now the withdrawal of this support would 

followed by the superstructure, built with so ea pains, falling in rvins. 

But I have another bone to pick with this dainty “Bird.” * * * * 


Jt shonld have been said above that now that the Korean army having passed 
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